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4 TALE OF TIE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
BY FRANCES BROWNE. 
CHAPTEP XXVI.—GATHERED AGAIN, 

T2 old gaol of Concord was built in times when 
Ve Witches and sorcerers, Quakers and Ana- 

aptists, were expected to be among its inmates; 
and its cells, low, damp, and almost dark, were cha- 
racteristic of the penal arrangements of that period. 
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“BEHOLD IN TITESE WIAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE JIAND IN HAND.”- Cowper. 


In OONCORD GAOL, 


In one of them, the most comfortable and best fur- 
nished within the prison walls, beside a low bed, 
screened by a coarse curtain, where a solitary candle 
flared and flickered as the night breeze crept in 
through a small, grated window near the ceiling, 
Constance Delamere sat late in the evening of the 
same day in which she had the interview with General 
Washington. In compliance with the general’s 
orders, the prison authorities had not only admitted 
her, hut made every possible arrangement for her 
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accommodation. She had spoken with Dr. Adams, 
a wise, good man, as well befits his profession, anda 
member of the family so highly distinguished in the 

evolution and subsequent history of the United 
States. He had been her father’s class-fellow at 
Harvard College, and from a kindly remembrance of 
that early acquaintance, did his best to serve Dela- 
mere professionally and otherwise. His report was 
much the same as that which Dargan had given her; 
there was no immediate danger, but under the most 
favourable circumstances it would be a long time 
before her father was the man he had been, and he 
warned her that in rest and quiet was the only hope 
for him now. 

She had stolen in and got the first look of him 
asleep on his prison bed. How pale and pinched his 
face looked, how the furrows seemed to have deep- 
ened in his brow, and the grey thickened in his hair, 
since she saw him last. They left her there alone, 
and she sat down by the bedside and wept sore and 
silently; but the girl was spent, sleep came upon her 
in the midst of her sorrow, and, with the tears yet 
upon her cheeks, she leant back in her chair and 
forgot for some time the troubles and trials that 
beset her young life. 

The sound of her own name woke her up suddenly; 
it was to see her father holding back the curtain 
with one hand, while he partially raised himself in 
bed with the other, and gazed on her with a look 
so strange that she felt almost frightened. ‘‘ Dear 
father, it is I come to stay with you,” she said, 
rising and throwing her arms about his neck—the 
doctor had told her that Delamere was now aware of 
her safe return to civilised territories. 

“ God be praised, it is you, my child! But you 
looked so like her sitting there, that for the first 
moment I thought it was your mother come back to 
see me in my lonely latter days; ” and he kissed and 
clasped her with the old unchanged affection. 

** Dear father,” said Constance, “it was through 
me that you got into this sad state; that is the only 
thing that grieves me, for I know things will be well 
with us yet.” 

“No, child; it was through misfortune. I am 
not what is called a lucky man—maybe I am not of 
the materials that lucky men are made from. But 
since you have come back to me safe and well, I care 
for nothing—except the black charge they have got 
up against me from the fragments of Gage’s letter ; 
but 1 have prayed to the Searcher of hearts that my 
innocence in that matter might be made clear, and I 
have a hope that my prayer will be granted,” said 
Delamere. 

His fortitude under suffering and misfortune was 
as great as his courage in the battle-field, and his 
daughter had the same spirit. ‘I am sure it will, 
father,” she said, ‘for the Lord is just. Let us 
trust in Him, and all will be well with us yet. But 
I must not talk tco much ; let me read to you, father.” 

‘Do, child; read some of the old psalms in my 
own Bible there, it is all the property I have now,” 
and he pointed to the familiar volume on a shelf 
hard by. 

Constance read to him psalm after psalm, till he 
fell asleep again, with his hand clasping hers. But 
from that hour Delamere’s recovery, though slow, 
was certain. Dr. Adams said it was owing in a great 
measure to the cheering and helpful company of his 
daughter, and well the doctor might think so. Con- 
stance exerted herself as woman, young or old, under 
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the impulse of strong affection will, to brighten up 
and comfort her father’s days of being sick and in 
prison. She read to him, she sang to him, she did 
kindly offices within and errands without their 
gloomy residence, for her steps were free to come and 
go, and the worst of the “ gaol birds,”’ as the other 
inhabitants were designated, showed her that respect 
and deference which discreet and dutiful conduct 
commands in almost any society. As Delamerc’s 
recovery progressed, she entertained him with her 
adventures and difficulties among the Wampanoags, 
old Red-hand’s scheme for her settlement in life, 
and Kashutan’s courtship, not forgetting how her 
escape had been brought about by the cunning of 
her treacherous rival, Osuna. 

“Ah! Constance,” the squire would say, while he 
wondered and laughed over the narrative, ‘‘ that face 
of yours has been a cause of confusion to men, both 
red and white, and of peril to yourself, my girl. 
Thanks be to Him who brought you safe out of the 
hands of the savage tribe and the wilds of the path- 
less wilderness ! ”? 

Constance did not yet think it wise to tell him of 
the incident at Washington’s head-quarters — the 
captain’s strange conduct, and Archdale’s tale regard- 
ing it—though her own mind often reverted to the 
subject, without being able to guess at an explana- 
tion. Devereux she neither saw nor heard of; 
perhaps the constant communication between the 
American camp and Concord might be the cause of 
his non-appearance, if he had anybody in the former 
quarter to fear; but Lieutenant Gray, in a stolen 
visit he made to inquire how things went with them 
in the uncoveted home, told her that the captain had 
not appeared in Watertown either; and his cousin, 
after waiting for him in much the same spirit that 
the squaws waited for her in the Indian village, 
transferred her indignation to Constance for having 
so far forgotten the rules of propriety as to enter the 
gate of a common gaol on any pretext whatever. 

In the meantime, better news reached the squire 
and his daughter. Mr. Archdale obtained a safe 
conduct, proceeded to Boston, and received from 
General Gage a statement under his own hand, that 
Delamere’s journey to the Indian country had nothing 
to do with the design suspected, and that the letter 
he had torn from an impulse of honour over nice 
was a private one, regarding some land within Sir 
John Johnson’s grant, on which the general had a 
claim that he naturally wished to settle before his 
recall to England, which was then pending. Officers 
of high character and rank, both in the British 
garrison and the American camp, came forward as 
voluntary witnesses for the accused colonel ; in short, 
like many a hasty condemnation, when men’s minds 
got cool and quiet enough to sift the matter, the 
public sentence against Delamere was reversed. The 
commander-in-chief wrote to inform him of the fact, 
with courteous expressions of regret that circumstances 
over which neither party had the least control should 
have placed a man of undoubted worth and honour in 
so false a light ; and gave liberal permission to reside 
where he pleased within the territories of the Conti- 
nental Congress simply on his parole. 

“That is handsome of Washington, after all tho 
rebels and worse I have called him in my time, 
said Delamere. ‘‘ Between ourselves, Constance, I 
doubt if I was not wrong in going so far against my 
countrymen; but nobody except my own girl shall 

























hear me say so now. The old Tory repents whea 
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the luck has gone against him—that is what the 
Massachusetts people would say; and I won’t stay 
in the province a day longer than I can help it, to be 
made a ‘use of warning’ by all their preachers and 
prophets, from Livingstone down to Hiram Hard- 
head. In the meantime we must get out of this 
place; I don’t much regard it myself; it is not the 
prison, but the cause of his being there, that should 
trouble a man; but it is sad quarters for you, child.” 

They removed accordingly to quiet, respectable 
lodgings, which Dr. Adams found for them, till the 
squire should be strong enough to travel farther and 
find alocation more to his mind than the Whiggish 
town of Concord. They had not been long settled 
there, when, going forth one morning on some 
domestic errands to a store near the Lexington road, 
Constance saw coming on to meet her, with something 
like the stalwart step of former times, the faithful 
Denis Dargan. A good constitution.and a temperate 
life had stood the young man’s friends; he was 
almost himself again, and came forward with, ‘‘ Miss 
Constance, darlin’, I was comin’ to see you sacredly 
in a manner, thinkin’ it would be agin the squire’s 
mind to hear tell of me at all, becaise I’m on the 
American side. Praise and thanks that his good 
intintions is made as clear as the sun, an’ that I’m 
growin’ as strong as a bullock; howsomever, they 
have given me leave of absence to see my ould 
frinds about the Elms and the Plantation, and stay 
wid thim that makes me most welcome for awhile; 
then if I’m able to do my duty as a sodjer, I'll come 
back to Masther Sydney’s regiment, an’ help to 
thurn the Britishers clane out 0’ Boston.” 

They stood and talked for a few minutes, with 
kind inquiries and good wishes on both sides. 
Constance sent friendly messages to the old servants 
of the family, including the steadfast-minded maid, 
Martha, whom Dargan hinted he was sure to sce; 
though the Elms was in strangers’ hands, they all 
lived in its neighbourhood jstill. Denis prayed over 
and over again ‘‘ that every blissin’ might attind her 
and the squire ; but there’s Robin Magee screechin’ 
for me,” he added, as a voice of no ordinary power 
pealed over the quict road. ‘I’m goin’ home wid 
him, you see; Masther Sydney’ll write to me when 
he comes back from the depredation. Oh, isn’t he 
the consarned man about all that has happened! 
Comin’, Robin, comin’; farewell, Miss Constance, 
darlin’;”” and, with a kindly shake-hands, the 
ex-best man sped away to his impatient friend. 

Constance hastened homeward. She did not care 
to leave her father long alone in his present state ; 
but when scarcely half way, it seemed that somebody 
was running after her. The cry of ‘‘ Miss Constance!” 
made her turn quickly, and it was to grasp the two 
outstretched hands of her faithful page, Philip. 

“T thought I should never see you again; but 
here I am at last,” he cried, out of breath with 
running, but ready to dance for joy. ‘ Hannah 
Armstrong is coming up with a friend of Myr. 
Stoughton’s, who lives here. He says he brought 
you home to the squire, and he was bringing us too, 
but I got a glimpse of you parting with Dargan, and 
started off to come up with you first.” 

“Oh, Philip, how glad I am—how glad my father 
will be to see you and Hannah, though things are 
far changed with us,” said Constance; ‘ but how 
did you get away from the Indians? I had terrible 


fears of what might happen to you all when they 
missed me,” 
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‘¢ Well, Miss Constance, we should have been in a 
pickle”’—and Philip took the marketing-basket off 
her arm, placed it on his own, and marched on by 
her side, in the fashion of former times—“ but it 
was all mado out. A hunter of Kashutan’s tribe saw, 
from one of the high hill-tops, Osuna leaving you on 
the bank .of the stream, and another brought word 
next morning that you had gone with the Massa- 
chusetts men who took Cumberland station. That 
set our hearts at rest, and saved our skins too. Old 
Red-hand has a sort of justice in him, and said 
directly we {were not to blame. I don’t know 
what he would have done to Osuna, but she fled in 
time, nobody knew where. However, he held a 
palaver round the council-fire the same evening, and 
condemned her never to get a husband, which, it 
seems, is the greatest punishment for Indian ladies 
who can’t be got at with the tomahawk; but 
Kashutan! oh, Miss Constance, wasn’t he wild! 
He said nothing, in the Indian manner, but I thought 
his looks would have burned the village, and I kept 
well out of his sight till we were released.” 

** Tow did that happen, Philip?” 

‘Well, you see, Greenland carried the news of 
where we were to them in Philadelphia; and Mr. 
Sewell, knowing he could do nothing for us himself, 
spoke to Colonel Archdale, who was there at the 
time. Mr. Sydney, you know, he is a great man 
now, and got the Congress to send a deputation, and 
him at the head of it, to get us out of the clutches of 
the Indians, and gain them over not to side with the 
Britishers, but stay at peace in their own country. I 
don’f think Mr. Sydney got that done to his mind; 
but they made him wonderful welcome. Old Red- 
hand released us all at the first asking, and Kashutan 
made a grand feast. I think he would have made 
something else for Mr. Sydney, if he had known 
what had been between him and you.” 

‘That is all over, Philip.” 

“Not with Mr. Sydney, miss? He took mo aside 
and questioned me so particularly how you looked, 
how the Indians behaved to you, and if ever you 
spoke of him. Oh, wasn’t he the disappointed man 
when I said no! We loves you in the bottom cf his 
heart, Miss Constance; but I would rather have 
Kashutan, he’s a fine man, and a dead shot, and 
gave me so many nice things,” said Philip. ‘‘ Howso- 
ever, Mr. Sydney got us released; and glad enough 
we were to say good-bye to the Indians.* Mr. 
Stoughton went back with him and the deputation to 
Philadelphia; and Hannah and I, knowing in what 
direction you went, came down to Cambridge with 
Mr. Sewell. He says he is going to fight for the 
rights of the land in Washington’s army; but when 
we got there we heard all about the squire’s mis- 
fortune. Weren’t we both sorry that the like should 
happen! But I persuaded Hannah it was best to go 
to him and you at once, and here she comes.” 

They had reached the door of Delamere’s lodgings 





* The remnant of the Six Nations who occupied the greater part 
of the State of..New York at the time of this tale, and among them 
powerful Ojibeways and the once-dreaded tribe of Mohawks, are 
now settled on reserved lands on the British side of Lake Ontario. 
Many have adopted the habits of civilised life; many have also 
received the truths of the Gospel; schools ,and churches are: rising 
in their villages; and the hereditary. chief of the Ojibeways, Whose! 
Indian name was Thunder Cloud hunter(lahtahquahong), is now known’ 
as the Rev, Henry Chase, a Christian minister and missionary among his: 
nation. Mr. Chase is now in this country, to obtain help for building a: 
church for his people. He is a man of influence, which he uses for the 
highest and best objects. He is also President of the Council of Indians, 
through which body communication is held with the British Canadian: 
government, 
Z2 
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hy this time. As Philip spoke a wagon drove up to 
it; out of the wagon stepped Hannah Armstrong, and 
it would have been difficult to say which of the four 
was most rejoiced at the meeting which took place 
the next moment in the parlour within. 

“‘T magnify the goodness of Providence, who hath 
given me to see thy face again, friend Delamere,” 
said the worthy Quakeress, when the first grectings 
were over. 

‘His goodness is always beyond our deservings, 
Hannah. I, also, am thankful to see you safe and 
well; but mine is a poor place for you now,” said 
the squire. 

“Friend, it was not for thy place, but for thine 
own and thy daughter’s sake, and chiefly in hopes of 
being of some service to thee, that I came so far to 
seek thee out,” said Hannah. ‘Worldly things 


short of actual want, which for many reasons thou 
needst not fear, should cost a Christian little thought. 
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They come and go with the chances of time, and fall 
equally to the share of the good or the evil. I have 
made some savings in thy service, which, if need be, 
I hope thou wilt do me the great favour to consider 
as thy own. Moreover, I have agreed to pass the 
rest of my pilgrimage in company with a God-fearing, 
well-doing man, Green Crossland, commonly called 
Greenland. Thou wilt remember him, Constance; 
he is a man of peace, and hath a good gift for 
peddling, besides certain handicrafts which are 
profitable now that so many have taken to follow 
the banners of battle. He would be serviceablo 
to thee and thine as well as myself, friend Dela- 
mere. Philadelphia is yet a place of rest and peace 
in these days of discord and confusion; if thou 
wouldst think of removing thither as scon as con- 
venient, we could all live together till things were 
better with thee, which I doubt not they will be, our 





Master above permitting.” 





ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY EDWARD WHYMPER, F.R.G.3, 


VII,—PARRY'S SECOND VOYAGE IN SEARCH OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE (1821-25), 


« ( APTAIN PARRY,” said King George tv to 

him when he was presented at court, ‘I con- 
gratulate you on your return from your enterprise. I 
am sorry that I have not had an opportunity of secing 
you before; but I am happy now to add my tribute 
to that of everybody else.’”’ Society smiled and poured 
all sorts of honours upon the handsome young naval 
officer. ‘I know not,” he wrote to his father, 
‘“‘ where to begin in telling you the congratulations I 
have received from friends and strangers since my 
arrival in town. What with visits and what with 
letters, I have been literally overwhelmed; and I 
only hope that your poor son’s head may not be 
turned past all remedy by this flattering reception. 
Even strangers in the coffee-room introduce them- 
selves, and beg to shake hands with me.”’* 

We cannot wonder that such was the case. The 
late expedition, although, in one sense, a complete 
failure, had attained an unprecedented measure of 
success. A new era in Arctic discovery seemed to 
have dawned, and the discovery of a north-west 
passage to have become at least possible. Varry, 
for a time, was a great lion. Within two months 
after his return he was offered the command of a new 
expedition; and no sooner was his ship commis- 
sioned than his former crews, who had given him 
threo hearty cheers when they were paid off, crowded 
to serve again under the flag of the leader whom they 
knew and trusted. 





on Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir W. Edward Parry, by his son the Rev. 
ad, Parry. 

+ The following extract illustrates the hold that Parry had obtained 
“pon the confidence of those who served under him :—“ While the ships 
employed on the second voyage were detained at Kirkwall, a boat came 
off to the Fury with some sacks full of earth, which the ship’s carpenter 
was ordered to stow away below. At this he ventured somewhat to 
grumble, and to question the utility of the article in question. ‘Never 
mind,’ said his mate, John P——, from whom the account came, ‘ Never 
mind. Depevd upon it the captain has something in his head, and it'll 
be all right.’ The obnoxious sacks were, accordingly, stowed away, but, 
durivg the voyage across the Atlantic, they proved too much for the 
carpenters patience, and at length he ordered P—— to throw the 
lumber overboard, as a mere fancy on the part of the captain, no longer 
remembered. P—— shook his head, but his superior was determined, 
und away went the bags, not, however, into the sea, but at all events out 
of sight. Days and months passed, and the affair was forgotten. Winter 
Island was reached, and the ships were frozen in. One day an order was 
xiven to the carpenter to provide some long, shallow boxes. This done, 

-‘Now then, my man,’ says the captain, ‘for those sacks of earth!’ 
Down came the unfortunate carpenter to his mate, in a state of ludicrous 


Parry may almost be said to have drawn up his 
own instructions for his second voyage. The Admi- 
ralty had confidence in him, and directed him to go 
just where he wished to go. He had become con- 
vinced, from his former experiences, that more pro- 
gress was likely to be made in high latitudes by 
hugging the coast, and seizing opportunities when- 
ever the ice was blown off shore, than there would 
be by boldly plunging into the packed ice. He 
accordingly proposed to commence his explorations in 
search of a north-west passage by taking up the 
coast of America on its eastern side, at the most 
northern point which was then known. This was in 
the neighbourhood of Repulse Bay,* a comparatively 
small indentation in the north of the vast Hudson’s 
Bay. Between this locality and Icy Cape (the 
farthest point attained by Captain Cook), in the 
vicinity of Bering’s Strait, distant, as the crow flies, 
about 2,000 miles, nothing whatever was known of 
the northern coast-line of America, except the shores 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the mouths of 
the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers.t All this 
unknown coast had to be explored before a north- 
west passage could be effected. Experience had not 
yet made it sufficiently clear that navigation in the 
Arctic regions is not performed with the same facility 
as in lower latitudes ; and the instructions once more 
carefully detailed what was to be done when the 
ships reached the Pacific—a contingency which was 
so remote that it need scarcely have been taken into 
consideration. ~ 

The two ships which were now placed under Parry’s 
command—the Hecla and Fury | —were vessels of the 





perplexity, ‘Eh! P——, but what will we do, man? Here's the skipper 
singing out for the sacks we heaved overboard!’ ‘We, indeed!’ said 
P—; ‘but never mind, it’s all right, they never went overboard at all! 
The earth had been provided for the growth of mustard and cress, to be 
supplied to the crews in order to keep away scurvy ; and, doubtless, says 
the writer from whose work the above extract is quoted, many of P—— $3 
messmates had cause, at Winter Island, to be grateful to him that it 
was all right. 

* Repulse Bay was discovered by Captain Middleton in 1742. 2 

+ The mouth of the Coppermine river was reached for the first time 
by Samuel Hearne in 1771, and the course of the Mackenzie was traced 
to its junction with the sea by Alexander Mackenzie in 1789. 

t Rarry took command of the Fury, and Captain Lyon of the Hecla. 
The latter officer had not served on the previous expeditions, and made 
only one Arctic voyage subsequently, 
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game class and size—points which it was found were 
very important, as it permitted the interchange of 
anchors, spars and fittings in general. Sabine did 
not accompany the expedition, being employed else- 
where; but the officers of the Fury included Nias 
(now promoted), and J. C. Ross (still midshipman), 
and Francis Crozier, who afterwards commanded 
the Terror in the celebrated Antarctic voyage, and 
the same ship on the disastrous expedition under 
Franklin, when all perished. Amongst the officers 
on the Hecla who subsequently distinguished them- 
selves and did good service for their country, may be 
mentioned the two midshipmen, Bird and Sherer, 
who eventually became vice-admirals. Both these 
officers have retired from the Navy, but they are, I 
believe, still living. 

The ships sailed from the Nore on the 8th of May, 
1821, accompanied by a transport carrying extra 
stores, which were transhipped when the expedition 
reached the mouth of Hudson Strait. Thus far, and 
for some distance farther, their course was just that 
of the ships which trade annually with Hudson’s 
Bay ; but when they got fairly off the north of the 
bay their voyage of discovery commenced. Land 
was found to extend continuously all round Repulse 
Bay ; and several other indentations in its neighbour- 
hood, which seemed promising, were discovered 
to be inlets only, not straits. Parry did his work 
thoroughly, and his progress was slow, and when 
active operations for the year were put a stop to 
by the approach of winter, he had only advanced so 
far as 66° 11’ N. latitude. The ships were frozen in 
on October 8 off a small island, which was named 
Winter Island, and by sawing a canal about three 
hundred yards long through the ice, they were placed 
in a tolerably secure position. There they remained 
until July 1, 1822, when they were released through 
a strong gale blowing off theland. Running to the 
north, constantly looking for an outlet towards the 
west, which they had reason to suppose would be 
found hereabouts, by the 20th of July they arrived 
off the entrance of a strait, subsequently named the 
Strait of the Fury and Hecla, that seemed to promise 
a passage in the desired direction. 1t is now known 
with certainty that the most southern of the north- 
west passages leads through this strait. Feeling sure 
that he was on the right track, Parry endeavoured 
again and again to force his way through, and 
lingered week after week and month after month, 
striving to discover a passage through the impene- 
trable ice with which it was encumbered. But 
the frozen barrier defied all his efforts. ‘It is 
impossible,” he said, ‘‘to describe our disappoint- 
ment and mortification in perceiving an unbroken 
sheet of ice extending completely across the sup- 
posed passage from one land to the other. Our chief 
disappointment arose, not from the mere presence of 
ice blocking up the desired passage, to which our 
most anxious hopes had by anticipation been 
directed, but from the nature of the ice. This con- 
sisted of a floe so level and continuous that a single 
glance was sufficient to assure us of the disagreeable 
fact that it was the ice formed in its present situation 
during the winter, and was still firmly attached to 
the land on every side. It was certain, from its con- 
tinuous appearance for some miles, as we ran along 
its edge, that it had suffered no disruption this 
season, which circumstance involved the necessity of 
our awaiting that operation which nature seemed 
scarcely yet to have commenced in this neighbour- 











hood, before we could hope to sail round tho north- 
eastern point of the American continent.” * 

They waited unsuccessfully during the whole of 

the navigable season, and retired to winter quarters 
at the Island of Igloolik, near the eastern end of the 
strait, where they were frozen in on September 22nd. 
The leaders of the expedition could not reflect with 
any very great satisfaction upon the results of their 
labours during the year 1822. “It required, indeed, 
but a single glance at the chart to perceive, that 
whatever the last summer’s navigation had added to 
our geographical knowledge of the eastern coast of 
America and its adjacent lands, very little had been 
effected in furtherance of the north-west passage. 
Even the actual discovery of the desired outlet into 
the Arctic Sea had been of no practical benefit in tho 
prosecution of our enterprise, for we had only dis- 
covered this channel to find it impassable. ‘ 
It was sufficient only to know our geographical posi- 
tion to be aware that the remaining resources of the 
expedition were no longer adequate to the accom- 
plishment of our principal object. Instead 
of disguising the difficulties, it seemed more prudent 
to search out and endeavour to obviate them; and 
after fairly considering every circumstance of our 
situation, to decide on the adoption of such men- 
sures as, with our present resources, appeared stiil 
to hold out some reasonable hope of ultimate and 
complete success. Viewing the matter in this light, 
it appeared to resolve itself into the single question, 
by what means the resources of the expedition could 
possibly be extended beyond the period to which they 
were calculated to last—namely, the close of the year 
1824. Only one expedient suggested itself by which 
that object could be attained—it was to send the 
Hecla to England in the following season, taking 
from her a twelvemonth’s provisions and fuel, tv 
complete the Fury’s resources to the end of the year 
1825, and then continuing our efforts in that ship 
singly, as long as a reasonable hope remained of 
our ultimate success.” 

The commanders of the two ships agreed that this 
should be done, but they kept their determination a 
secret until the approach of the next season. The 
summer came, still the vessels remained fixed in 
their wintering place. On the 1st of August, 1823, 
‘incredible as it may appear, the ships were 
as securely confined in the ice as in the middle 
of winter, except that a pool of water about twico 
their own length in diameter was now open aroun 
them.” On the 8th, however, the Fury escaped, 
and was followed by the Hecla about four-and- 
twenty hours later. But though the ships were now 
free, the ice in the channel through which they 
wished to pass was as immovable and impenetrable 
as ever, and stretched over a much greater distance 
than in the previous year. ‘‘As the sun went down 
in the direction of the strait, we obtained from tho 
masthead a distinct and extensive view in that 
quarter, and it is impossible to conceive a morv 
hopeless prospect than this now presented. One vast 
expanse of level, solid ice occupied the whole extent 
of sea visible to the westward, and the eye weariced 
itself in vain to discover a single break upon its 
surface.” This dismal prospect alone would pro- 
bably have led the commanders to reconsider their 
resolve. But, added to this, appearances of scurvy 
anong some of the officers and men having taken a 





* Journal of a second voyage for the discovery of a north-wert 
passage. 1824. 
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serious aspect, they felt that more winters in the ice 
would probably cause a large sacrifice of life, and 
they wisely determined to shape their course at once 
for England. During the greater part of a month 
the ships were closely beset, drifting, however, in 
the right direction; but by the 23rd of September 
they were clear of Hudson’s Strait, and reached the 
Shetland Islands upon the 10th of October, 1823.* 

The discoveries made by this expedition ranged 
over only about five degrees of latitude, and they 
were insignificant compared with the results attained 
on Parry’s first voyage, in much less space of time. 
The land coasted on the second voyage was that on the 
west of the most northerly prolongation of Hudson’s 
Bay. The shores on the east (or opposite side) of 
this great arm of the bay have never been traced, and 
they are laid down conjecturally on our Admiralty 
charts (the only authoritative maps of this region) 
with a dotted line. The sea enclosed by this land, 
measuring more than 200 miles from north to south, 
and 100 miles from east to west, has not yet even 
received a name. 

By far the most interesting pages in the narrative 
of Parry’s second voyage are those which treat on 
his intercourse with the Esquimo inhabiting the 
shores which he visited—the extreme north-eastern 
portion of the North American Continent. Few 
writers, even amongst those who have been brought 
into contact with this remarkable race, have treated 
it with the consideration which it deserves. From 
Bering’s Straits to South Greenland, almost on the 
opposite side of the Pole, the race is one and the 
same. This is assured by customs, implements, and 
language. Language is a far surer test of affinity 
than custom, for similar habits may be induced by 
similar circumstances, and consequently it is found 
that certain peoples, living at widely-separated situa- 
tions, under similar conditions, do adopt in course of 
time similar habits and customs. But this is never 
the case with language, and if people are met with— 
it may be at situations widely apart—having the 
same language, similar implements, and customs 
nearly identical, it may be regarded as certain that 
they form part of one and the same family. This is 
the case with the Esquimo. They are the most 
widely-diffused race on the face of the earth, and on 
this account alone are entitled to be considered a 
remarkable people. 

If this were their only title to consideration, I 
might not, perhaps, think it necessary to say any- 
thing about them. British tourists are even more 
widely diffused than Esquimo; but they, although 
certainly remarkable people, are distinguished by 
their extreme helplessness, whereas the Esquimo 
are extraordinary for their self-reliance. From their 
cradles to their graves, their whole lives are passed 
in a series of struggles for existence. They are in 
constant peril from hunger and cold.t Yet they are 





* Five deaths occurred amongst the crews, one through a fall from aloft. 

+ All Esquimo {have pretty good appetites, and make up for lost 
time when they have a chance. Parry experimented one day upon “‘a 
lad scarcely full grown,” to see how much he could consume, “if freely 
supplied.” The following are the amounts he got through, and it is said 
that he *‘ did not consider the quantity extraordinary.” 


Walrus flesh, hard frozen 
| boiled 
Bread and bread dust 


Total of solids 


1} pint. 

8 wine glasses, 
1 tumbler. 

9 pints. 


Rich gravy soup 
Raw spirits ... ... 
Strong grog ... . 
Water owe 





found to be cheerful, even merry, full of fun, well 
contented with their lot, and by no means barbarous 
or savage. We are accustomed to associate happi- 
ness with more genial climes, and contentment with 
plenty; but we do so very erroneously. Thero is 
more apparent, if not real, gaiety amongst those 
who dwell within the Arctic circle than there is in 
sunny Italy, and scarce any of the wickedness and 
brutality which seem almost inseparable from those 
who live in tropical regions. 

The Esquimo are also especially remarkable for 
their intellectual capacity. Cut off as they are fron. 
the rest of the world, and having constantly to fight 
such a hard battle for existence, one might naturally 
expect to find the race composed of low types of 
humanity, with minds dwarfed and stunted, like the 
indigenous vegetation, with few ideas, and not ready 
to accept new ones. Yet the truth is very nearly the 
reverse of all this. Though their knowledge is, of 
course, limited to that which they have obtained by 
personal experience, or received by tradition, still 
they are by no means fools. They quickly appre- 
hend the uses of objects which are new to them, 
they are eager to acquire information, and they are 
expert mimics. Their sight and hearing is natu- 
rally sharpened through constant use in hunting, 
and is much more acute than that of average 
Europeans; while in the ear they have for music, 
the readiness with which they learn tunes, and pro- 
nounce words correctly which are taught to them, 
one perceives an appreciation of fine differences in 
sounds that is often wholly wanting in people who 
are supposed to be civilised. 

When the natives were first perceived at Winter 
Island, the ships had been frozen in about three 
months; and the members of the expedition could 
not understand how they had so long overlooked the 
dwellings of about sixty persons, who, they learned, 
were living from them at a distance of only two 
miles. The mystery was soon cleared up. They 
found that their habitations were entirely built with 
snow, and had only recently been erected. Presently 
they instructed our people in the art of building 
snow-huts, and showed them that they could be 
easily constructed in two or three hours. The huts 
were circular, and the roofs were dome-shaped, 
lighted by circular plates of ice. They were entered 
through a long tunnel, made in the snow and of 
snow, and the interiors were surrounded with a bank 
or bench of the same material, which served as a 
bedstead and a fireplace! Very cold dwellings, you 
will say. Not so very cold. Parry quotes the tem- 
peratures that he actually observed. ‘‘ With all the 
lamps lighted, and the hut full of people and dogs, 
a thermometer placed in the net over the fire [a 
blubber lamp] indicated a temperature of 38°; when 
removed two or three feet from this situation it fell 
to 32°, and placed close to the wall stood at 23°,” 
the ye, owe: of the open air being, at the time, 
48° of Fahrenheit lower. Making a bed on the 
snow-bedstead was thus described. The snow was 
first covered “ with a quantity of small stones, over 
which were laid their paddles, tent-poles, and some 
blades of whalebone, and lastly, a quantity of twigs 
of birch and andromeda. ‘Their deer-skins, which 
were very numerous, could now be spread without 
risk of their touching the snow; and such a bed is 
capable of affording, not merely comfort, but luxu- 
rious repose, in spite of the rigour of the climate.” 
The advantages uf snow-houses are obvious. How 
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PARRY’S SECOND VOYAGE. 


convenient to be one’s own builder, and to be able to 
go out of town knowing that a mansion can be 
erected anywhere in a couple of hours! One need 
not be rich in order to have half-a-dozen residences. 
If one’s windows are broken, no glaziers are re- 

uired. There are no gutters to repair; and if the 
roof leaks it is not because of broken slates. There 
is no fear of fire, and no insurance to pay; no rates! 
no taxes! Under these circumstances, who would 
not be an Esquimo ? 

Contact with the natives taught our men many 
useful things, and gave them many serviceable hints. 
Under their auspices Parry was initiated in the art 
of sledge-travelling, and perceived how dogs could 
be made to assist exploration.* During the second 
winter, finding that his people had acquired some 
dexterity in snow-building, he set them to protect 
the ships’ sides with cut slabs, instead of leaving 
them, as heretofore, to be gradually banked up by 
drift; and afterwards constructed a wall twelve feet 
high around the ships, ata distance of about twenty 
yards, ‘‘ forming a large square like that of a farm- 
yard.” And the pages of his narrative contain, 
amongst much that is not so pleasant, many agreeable 
little incidents illustrative of the better qualities of 
the natives. He tells of a man, who had been 
succoured during a period of hunger, sending a 
piece of sealskin when plenty came again, as an 
offering of gratitude to Parree; how a lad, who was 





* When the Fury was being prepared for sea in the spring of 1823, almost 
the whole of the extra stores that were taken from the Hecla were 
transported from one ship to the other by dog-sledges borrowed from the 
natives. ‘It was a curious sight to watch the useful animals walking 
off with a bower anchor, a boat, or a topmast without any difficulty ; and 
it may give some idea of what they are able to perform to state, that 
nine dogs dragged 1,611 lbs. a distance of 1,750 yardsin nine minutes, 
and that they worked in a similar way between the ships for seven or 
eight hours a day.” 
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pressed by them to go to the land of the Europeans, 
gave a most decided negative to the proposition, 
eagerly repeating ‘‘ No” half-a-dozen times, because 
if he went away ‘his father would cry”; and howa 
dying woman, who had been tended through her sick- 
ness by one of the ship surgeons, raised the doctor’s 
hand to her mouth and kissed it as she expired. 

The natives rendered essential service to tho 
expedition by pointing out where a strait leading 
to the west would be found, and by drawing maps 
of the country. But the information obtained from 
them in respect to sledges and the use of dogs out- 
weighed all the rest in value. Before this time, 
Parry does not appear to have had any notion of 
extending his explorations by sledge-travelling, and 
seems to have confined his attention entirely to what 
might be effected by ships and boats. Seeing, how- 
ever, that the Esquimo relied almost entirely upon 
their sledges in moving about from one place to 
another, he at once attempted to follow their example, 
and, in about a month after his first meeting with 
the natives, sent Captain Lyon out for a day’s ex- 
ploration, preliminary to an essay with sledges. 
Subsequently the same officer went a thirteen days’ 
journey towards the north ; and though he travelled, 
as the crow flies, only the insignificant distance of 
thirty-nine miles away from the ships, his journey is 
interesting as being one of the first—I think the first 
—of all the sledge journeys performed by British 
sailors in the Arctic regions. With increased ex- 
perience, longer and longer distances were accom- 
plished ; but much had to be learned before the feat 
was possible, which was performed by Lieutenant 
Mecham in 1854, of travelling 1,336 miles in seventy- 
one days. To the present time this journey remains 
unparalleled, 





BOY AND MAN: 


A STORY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


CHAPTER XII.—MAGNA EST VERITAS, 


“Tf powers divine 
Behold our human actions (as they do), 
I doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience.” —Shakespeare, 


Joun ARMIGER was also anxious to have it finished, 
and soon stood up again. 
“Have you any witnesses to call?’? Mr. Bearward 


asked. ‘‘ Did any one see you with little Goodchild 
after he had done your errand?” 

“T think not.” 

“Did anybody see him in the playground or 
schoolroom at all that evening ?” 

No one answered; no one, it appeared, had seen him. 

“You maintain, then,” Mr. Bearward went on, 
‘that the child did return, and that you brought him 
back safely into the playground ? ” 

“T can only say so, as I said before. 
you believe me ?” 

“We must look to probabilities. Falsehood, I 
am sorry to say, is the besetting sin of young boys; 
there are some even in this establishment, I fear, 
who do not always speak the truth.” 

“Did you ever know me tell a lie?” said 
Arniger, indignantly. 

“That's no proof,” said Mr. Bearward; 
things are done without my knowledge. 


Why won’t 


‘many 
Your 





manner is impertinent. But to proceed. Was there 
not an altercation between you and Bootle in the 
corridor just before bed-time ?” 

‘Yes; I wanted Bootle and Hawkes major to tell 
me where little Goodchild was, and they refused.” 

“ But they did tell you: you acknowledged that 
just now.” 

‘* Yes ; they told me at last where to look for him,” 
Armiger said, bitterly; ‘‘and there I found him!” 

‘In the tower! Did they tell you he was in the 
tower? I thought so!” Mr. Hartwell exclaimed. 

‘No leading questions, Doctor!” said Mr. Bear- 
ward. ‘‘No leading questions! J will conduct the 
inquiry, if you please.” 

‘* Did they give you to understand that they had 
left him in the tower ?”? Mr. Hartwell persisted. 

John Armiger hesitated. ‘‘They said that they 
had looked into the tower for him and could not 
find him,” he replied at length. 

Mr. Hartwell looked puzzled, and Mr. Bearward 
proceeded with his questions. 

‘‘There were high words and some bad language 
used in that scuffle. Some of the elder boys who 
were approaching heard the expressions—expres- 
sions which I shrink from repeating, which I should 
not like the ears of any of my pupils to be polluted 
with—execrations, curses. "Who uttered them?” 
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Armiger was silent; his face was scarlet. 
~ “ Answer me; was it you?” 

‘“‘I1t was. I have scarcely ever done so before; I 
never used to hear such words until I came here.” 

‘“‘T believe it,” said Mr. Hartwell in an undertone; 
but Mr. Bearward heard him. 

‘“‘ Ha!” cried the latter, looking sternly round him ; 
‘* we begin to understand now what kind of character 
we have to deal with here. A boy who can indulge 
in profane language, and then lay the blame of it 
upon his schoolfellows! Now, answer me again. 
Is it true that before you had been twenty-four 
hours under my rvof you had quarrelled with several 
of your fellow-students, and had fought a pitched 
battle with at least one of them?” 

“It was not my fault; they made me.” 

“‘They made you? Who made you? Do you 

think it a fair thing to excuse yourself thus at the 
expense of others? Have you ever indulged this 
fighting propensity of yours since?” 
- Armiger was silent. On two or three occasions he 
had exchanged some angry words and blows with his 
schoolfellows ; it was much easier to get on in this 
way than by submitting patiently when they pro- 
voked him. It was very unfair, he thought, to be 
called to account for these by-gones at such a time. 

‘‘ Ah, I see,” said Mr. Bearward. ‘‘ Tell me again, 
is it true that before you arrived at Cubbinghame 
at all you insulted that respectable female, Mrs. 
Baggerly, in the stage-coach, and afterwards played 
tricks upon the guard, knocking his hat off, and so 
forth?” 

“‘T did not insult anybody!” the boy exclaimed ; 
“and I did not play any tricks; but what does it 
signify? Ask Mr. Sparrow; Mr. Sparrow knows.” 

And Mr. Sparrow, to his credit, stood up and 
declared how John Armiger had rebuked the guard 
for swearing, and how in self-defence he had knocked 
off the guard’s hat, that he miglt recover his own 
(and quite right, too, and the guard himself had said 
so); and he was a plucky little fellow, and only fought 
because the others made him ; and he (Mr. Sparrow) 
ought to know, for wasn’t he his second? And he did 
not believe Armiger would tell a lie to save his life, nor 
do a mean action to preserve it; and he was the best 
friend little Minimus ever had; and somebody must 
have a spite against him (he did not mean anybody 
in particular), and he hoped those who deserved it 
would be punished, and not a boy that did not; that 
was all he could say, and he’d say it again. 

Mr. Bearward listened with amazement to this 
unexpected burst of eloquence on the part of Mr. 
Sparrow, but recovered himself ufter a few moments, 
and said it might all be true, but facts were stubborn 
things, and circumstances were unalterable; he must 
look to the evidence; and according to the evidence 
there was only one person really guilty in this 
matter, and that was John Armiger. “It is clear, 
sir,” he said, addressing him, “that it was you who 
sent this poor little helpless child out into the village, 
and thatyou neglected or forgot to wait for him and 
bring him in again. Your statement to the contrary 
stands by itself, and wholly without proof, therefore on 
your head alone the blame of this calamity must rest. 
I shall hold you responsible for it; you have played 
a coward’s part, and have added to your fault deceit 
and falsehood, oaths and imprecations. To-morrow 
morning it will be my painful duty to inflict the 
chastisement due to such offences.” 

There was a murmur throughout the school. 
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Armiger was a hero in the eyes of most of the boys, 
on account of the promptitude which he had shown 
in rescuing the child from the haunted tower, as wel! 
as for the kindness and solicitude which he had 
manifested ever since. It was felt by most of them 
that he was not fairly used, and that he might have 
saved himself, if he would have spoken out, at the 
expense of others. 

“Tt’s a shame!’ was whispered from form to 
form. 

‘“‘Tt’s a shame,” said Sparrow, in a voice that must 
have been audible even to Mr. Bearward, though he 
took no notice of it. Mr. Hartwell put on his hat, as 
if about to leave the room ; but there was that in his 
face which led those who noticed him to think that 
he was going to ‘“‘do something.” John Armiger 
stood for a moment amazed. 

‘‘T have told the truth!’ he exclaimed at last; “ if 
you choose to punish me I can’t help it, and I don’t 
care for that ; but oh ! to think—to think that I should 
have to bear the blame and the shame! Oh Willy, 
Willy, Willy!” and hiding his face in his hands, he 
turned away, stifling his sobs as best he could. 

Some one else was sobbing not far off, sobbing 
and shuffling in his seat, being held down by another 
boy, who was pulling him by the coat. It was 
Hawkes major. ‘I don’t care,” he cried out at 
last ; ‘‘I want to speak, sir, please, sir.” 

“Speak, then,” said Mr. Bearward; “but I 
thought we had done with you?” 

‘“‘1t was my fault, sir; I did it—I and Bootle did 
it; we didn’t mean any harm; we took him to tho 
tower and pushed him in; it was all done in a 
moment; we never thought of anything like this. 
We did not want to hurt him, only to frighten him 
alittle. We left the door open, and we thought ho 
had got out and run away; because we went after- 
wards to look for him and couldn’t find him. 
Armiger knew nothing about it till I told him; and 
he might have told of us and cleared himself, only 
he wouldn’t. It’s all out now, and I’m glad of it, il 
I was to be hanged for it—and perhaps I shall be. 
But he will get better, won’t he, Mr. Hartwell? 
and the miserable boy clasped his hands together, 
and looked up despairingly into the doctor's face. 

‘“‘T hope he will; I have no doubt he will,” sail 
Mr. Hartwell ; but he looked grave and sad even while 
he said it. 

There was a murmur of satisfaction throughout 
the room. 

“Tt may be as you say,” said Mr. Bearward, 
addressing Hawkes. ‘Of course it is so; I au 
sorry for it on your account, and for the sake of your 
father and mother. But I do not see that Armiger 
is at all exonerated by your confession. Goodchild 
minimus would not have been in the village at all if 
Armiger had not sent him there.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Mr. Hartwell; ‘“‘let me 
ask Hawkes a question. You mot with little Good- 
child at Berry’s shop, you say?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘Ts Berry here? Send for him; perhaps he can 
tell us something.” . 

Berry was in the playground, near the aoe 
where the servants and others were collected, —— 
over the matter, in which all were interested, a 
awaiting the result of the inquiry. He was calle 
in, and Mr. Hartwell questioned him. ‘‘ Did Master 
Goodchild tell you, Berry, who sent him to your 
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“No, sir. Stop a bit, though ; nobody didn’t send 
He had been out to 

st a letter, he said, and had made a mistake; he 
fad put an old letter of his own into the box instead 
of the right one; so he had come out again directly, 
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unbeknown to any one, for to get it changed. He 
had been trying to climb up to the window, but 
couldn’t, and came to the shop to ask somebody to 
give him a leg up.” 

“Thank you, Berry ; thank you,” said Mr. Hart- 
well; “that’s what we wanted. It’s all clear now, 

r. Bearward. What this boy told you was true, 
every word of it.’’ 
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‘OH, COME! DON’T SAY 
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Something very like a checr was heard “in court.” 
Armiger’s head began to swim; he saw the doctor 
coming towards him in a cloud, and felt his strong 
arm under him, and knew no more. 

“Tl see to this boy,” said Mr, Tartwell; “he 
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THAT, YOU KNOW.” 


looks bad;’’ and with the help of one or two of the 
elder lads, he carried him out into the open air. 
There was a great commotion in the schoolroom 
after Mr. Bearward had quitted it. Hawkes major 
and Bootle were reserved for punishment, the execu- 
tion of which was deferred, in the hope that the 
victim of their cruelty would be sufficiently recovered 
in the course of a few days to witness it: a strange 
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method, it may appear to some, of inculcating a 
forgiveness of injuries, and of training up the Chris- 
tian character. Exemplary punishments, as they 
are called, may be useful and even necessary; but 
the less of personal vindictiveness the better. Cer- 
tainly little Goodchild would have said so if he had 
been capable of saying anything at all on the subject. 
The boys took but little notice of the culprits, though 
one or two of them offered consolation to Hawkes 
major, telling him he had come out well at last, and 
he ought to be let off; and as his father was 
known to have remonstrated on the subject of punish- 
ments at Cubbinghame, perhaps he would be. There 
were not wanting some among the elder boys who 
attributed Mr. Bearward’s harshnesstowardsArmiger, 
and his apparent reluctance to convict the other two, 
to the fact that the former had no father, while the 
others had not only parents very well off, but brothers 
either in the school or likely to be sent there; but 
that, let us hope, was only schoolboy prejudice. 

Mr. Sparrow was congratulated on all sides for 
the boldness and independence which he had dis- 
played ; and was in high good-humour, feeling that 
he had well deserved the honours accorded him. 

“It’s my last half, you know,” he said; ‘‘so I 
didn’t much care what I said to old Bearward; and, 
besides, I couldn’t keep it down. I should have 
spoken up sooner if I had been able to get it out; 
but when Bearward was bullying and badgering 
young Armiger in that way, and the poor chap 
turned round and called out, as if they were to be 
his last words, ‘Ask Mr. Sparrow; Mr. Sparrow 
knows,’ then I out with it; and I’m very glad I did. 
I'd do it again. Bearward can’t spite me now; for 
it’s my last half, and I would not stand it; and I 
wish it was everybody’s last half. I’m very sorry 
for all you fellows that are coming back, you know; 
but I’m glad for myself, I can tell you. Oh, don’t 
you just wish you was me?” 

There was not a great deal the matter with 
Armiger, the doctor said; nothing more than would 
be cured by a good night’s rest and wholesome, 
nourishing diet. He ordered him a mutton chop, 
some port wine, and other good things; at which 
Mrs. Baggerly turned up her eyes, and ‘‘ wondered 
what little boys were made of now-a-days.” 

‘* Sugar and spice, and all that’s nice,” said Mr. 
Hartwell, laughing. 

‘‘Indeed!”’ she replied. ‘I should have said, 
‘Snakes and snails, and tadpoles’ tails.’ ” 

‘* That’s a mistake,” he said; ‘‘an old woman’s 
tale. I wonder, by-the-by, what old women are 
made of ?” 

‘“‘Old women? Breeches and boots, and old 
brown suits,’ she answered, eyeing the doctor from 
head to foot, as she described, pretty correctly, his 
costume at that moment. 

‘Very good,” said Mr. Hartwell; ‘served me 
right, too. But we must have the mutton chop and 
port wine all the same; you won’t forget that.” 

‘No, sir,”’ said Betty, answering for her. “Tl 
mind it; and I think,” she continued, in an under- 
tone, ‘if there was more of such, and less of them 
lessons, it would be better for a many of the boys, 
especially them little ones as didn’t ought to have 
been taken away yet from their mothers.” 

But neither Betty nor the doctor could surmise 
what was John Armiger’s chief ailment; neither of 
them could have done him much good had they 
known it. He was put to bed in the nursery, but 
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could not sleep; his mind was ill at ease; his con- 
science troubled him. There was too much truth, 
he thought to himself, in what Mr. Bearward had 
said about him. He wondered what kind of report 
would be sent home to Mr. and Mrs. Judd at the 
end of the half-year, and what excuses he could 
make to them and to himself. He had meant to do 
well; he had resolved, not only to keep himself from 
evil, but to resist and reprove it as much as possible 
in others; yet in a few short weeks he had given 
way to angry passions, had learnt to listen without 
much concern to language blasphemous and profane, 
and had even been provoked to utter such words 
himself. He had broken the rules of the school, and 
had encouraged a little helpless child to do the same. 
In a word, he was become in many respects as bad 
as any of his schoolfellows. Where was it to end? 
Nemo repente fuit turpissimus! He seemed to himself 
to be going down-hill as fast as possible. What a 
triumph would it be for those of his schoolfellows 
who had laughed at him for pretending to be better 
than themselves, and had persecuted him when he 
first came among them because he would not take 
part in their idle or mischievous ways. He reflected 
also, and this troubled him more than anything else, 
that although he might not be directly guilty of the 
injury which had been done to little Goodchild, yet 
he was undoubtedly the cause of it; for it now 
appeared that it was on his account that the boy had 
left the house a second time. If he had not given 
him the letter to post in the first instance, he would 
not have had occasion to go out a second time to 
rectify his mistake, and nothing of all this would 
have happened. ‘So it is my doing, after all,” he 
said to himself. When he thought of these things, 
he could only weep in silence as he lay in his bed, 
and scarcely ventured to lift up his heart in prayer 
for pardon of his fault and comfort in his sore dis- 
tress. 

“Do ’ee eat a bit,’’ said Betty, kindly, bringing 
him the mutton chop which had been ordered for 
him. 

No; he could not eat it; it seemed as if it would 
choke him. It was taken away, and he had some 
broth instead; even that he could hardly swallow. 
The only gleam of comfort that he had was in tlie 
hope that little Goodchild was going on well, and 
likely to recover sooner than the doctor had at first 
prognosticated. ‘If he would only get well,” 
Armiger said to himself, ‘I might begin again, and 
be more careful. It is never too late to mend, and 
I would mend. I would never go wrong again as I 
have done.” 

Too late to mend? No! it is to be hoped not, 
indeed, at the age of eleven! At that age, when a 
boy begins to think and resolve seriously to mend, 
his task is half accomplished. So we may cherish a 
fair hope of John Armiger, in spite of all that Mr. 
Bearward may think proper to report to Mr. and 
Mrs. Judd about him. 


CHAPTER XIII.—DULCE DOMUM! 


“ The indented stick, that loses, day by day 

Notch after notch, till all are smoothed away, 

Bears\witness, long ere his disinission come, | 

With what intense desire he wants his home. 

—Cowper. 

Tue next day, when Mr. Hartwell called, he seemed 
to be rather out of temper. He had been heard 
talking loudly to Mr. Bearward in the passage. 


write one thing, and you write another,” he had 
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said. “I expected Mr. Goodchild would have arrived 


® to-day, as he ought to have done. Instead of that, 


comes a letter to say he hears from you that his son 

js going on very well, and that he will not come 

unless I write again. It’s enough to make a man 
Taz ! ” 

When he entered the nursery he was still mutter- 

ing to himself and scowling darkly ; but the shadow 
assed away from his features as he approached little 

Jilly’s bed. The child looked at him with more 
intelligence, and answered his questions, though 
slowly and not always coherently. He had been 
talking a little to Betty and to John in a childish, 
prattling way, as if he had gone back three or four 
years of his short existence, and were living over 
again almost in his babyhood. 

“We are going on fairly well,” said Mr. Hartwell ; 
“no more fits; no acute symptoms. We must have 
patience and wait ; time may do wonders. Humour 
and amuse him as well as you can, and let him have 
the moon if he asks for it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Betty, in a matter-of-fact way ; 
“he have not said anything about the moon yet, as 
I knows on; but he often talks something like it— 
‘Nooney,’ or somewhat of that sound.” 

“Tt is his sister Susan,” said John, who was 
listening; ‘‘it’s the pet name he used to call her 
before he could speak plainly. She’s a little older 
than he is, and took care of him after his mother 
died. He told me all about it.” 

“J wish she were here,” said the doctor; ‘I 
would rather have her here than any one. She 
must come and fetch him home by-and-by. .And 
how are you, my boy? Have you had your port 
wine?” 

“Yes, sir,” John answered—“ at least, I had some 
elder wine, which Mr. Bearward sent ; home-made, 
and better than any port, he said.” 

“Ha! I wonder Mr. Bearward does not drink it 
himself then. Get your coat and come with me; you 
shall have a drive in my gig. I’m going my rounds 
now to see my patients.” 

It was a rare treat that drive in the doctor’s gig; 
the air was so fresh and balmy, and the primroses 





under the hedges seemed to open their flowers to it 
ro gratefully ; the ‘‘ wooden enemies,” as the boys 
called them, under the trees looked so refreshing, 
and the murmur of the bees wandering past him as 
he sat at one of the cottage doors, holding the reins 
while the doctor was gone in to see a patient, was 
so soothing, that he forgot for the moment all his 
trouble—forgot the school and his schoolfellows— 
forgot everything but the sweet tranquillity of the 
moment, and leant back in the gig, half asleep and 
dreaming, 

“Is that the boy, I wonder?” he heard: an old 
woman say, gossiping with another at her door. ‘Is 
that the poor boy that was frit? he looks half dazed 
now.’ 

“That ain’t him,” said another, as she wiped the 
soapsuds from her arms; ‘the poor little chap aint 
out of bed yet, nor never likely to be. They say 
he'll never be right again in his mind; he’ll grow up 
A idiot, if he don’t go raving mad. It was a cruel 
Piece of work to shut him up in that awsome place. 
Chem as did it ought to be took up for it and perse- 
‘uted with the uttermost vigour of the law. If they 

48 poor people like us they’d be transported for life, 
pr maybe hanged, though hanging’s too good for 
‘m, poor or rich, I wouldn’t kill ’em, I’d only 
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frighten ’em to death once a-week; that’s what I’d 
do!” 

The sun seemed to have gone suddenly behind a 
cloud, yet the heat was oppressive. All joy was 
darkened; the birds had left off singing; there was 
a mist in the air—so at least it seemed to John 
Armiger. When Mr. Hartwell returned to the gig 
he found him looking more pale and haggard than 
he had ever seen him before, and with a cold perspi- 
ration on his face. 

‘Why! what’s the matter?” he cried. 

Armiger told him what he had overheard ; he had 
scarcely courage to go on and ask whether there was 
really any reason to fear the terrible result which 
had been suggested. 

‘“‘T don’t apprehend it,” said the doctor; ‘‘ make 
yourself quite easy on that score. I was alarmed at 
first about those fits; but the boy is youngand healthy, 
and it is not likely that he will suffer from them long. 
I can tell you one thing: if you had not been kind to 
him before this happened, so that he could cling to 
you instinctively afterwards and be soothed by the 
touch of your hand and the sound of your voice, I 
should have had very little hope of him, for there 
was no one else within forty miles that he seemed to 
love or trust; nobody else seemed to know even his 
Christian name, nor anything about his sister. If 
he recovers—and he will recover now, I feel pretty 
sure of that—his friends may thank you for it, 
under Divine Providence. You have been the best 
doctor in this case.” 

Armiger was comforted; his heart grew light 
again. At the next halting-place he heard the 
wood-pigeons cooing softly among the fir-trees, and 
the little brook bubbling along among the stones by 
the roadside, as if it were leaping and singing for 
joy, while the sun smiled and sparkled upon its 
ripples. 

They did not go direct to the school on their 
return, but drove to the doctor’s house. ‘‘ You can 
walk home from here,’? Mr. Hartwell said, as he 
ordered the horse to be taken out. ‘‘ But stop; you 
will be late for dinner. What isto be done? You 
must come in and dine with me.” 

‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Bearward will not be pleased.” 

‘‘Never mind him; I'll see to that: you’re my 
patient now, and a doctor is a greater man than any 
schoolmaster. A doctor’s order is of more force than 
a general’s; don’t you know that? I prescribe 
dinner, and you must take it. I hope it won’t be 
very disagreeable.” 

Armiger was only too glad to take it; the comfort 
of a quiet table, with a clean cloth, and hot whole- 
some dishes; to say nothing of bright earthenware 
plates instead of dingy pewter, was strange enough 
to be keenly appreciated. There was a lady at the 
table, too, as kind and friendly as her husband; the 
dog sat up on his hind legs and begged, and the cat 
came and rubbed against his legs and purred. John 
Armiger thought he should like to be a doctor. Such 
drives and such dinners! (only a couple of roasted 
fowls, with bacon, prepared expressly for a guest, 
though the boy did not suspect it); such a pleasant 
garden to run out in afterwards, with poultry and 
pigeons to feed in their turn! It was a day to be 


much remembered; it came back with freshness 
to the memory long after the man had grown out 
of the schoolboy, and always with some tinge of 
pleasure in it, however distant, and often with somo 
influence for good. 
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‘‘T have something to show you,” said Mrs. Hart- 
well, coming to her young visitor in the garden, 
‘if you will not be frightened at it?” 

“‘T hope not,” he said. ‘‘ What can it be?” 

‘‘ Did you ever see a ghost by daylight?” 

A cloud passed over the boy’s face—an anxious, 
zareworn look. 

‘‘ But you don’t believe in ghosts, I dare say, either 
by day or night?” she continued. 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Armiger; ‘I don’t like to 
think about such things.” 

‘‘But you won’t mind coming into the barn with 
me?” 

‘‘T would go anywhere with you, Mrs. Hartwell.” 

‘‘Come, then.” She took him across the yard, 
opened the barn-door, and walked towards the farther 
end of the building, where there was not much 
light. A huge white owl sat there in a corner, 
blinking at them, ruffling its feathers, and hissing 
as they approached. 

‘What a beautiful owl!” said Armiger. ‘*‘ Where 
did it come from?” 

‘‘From the old tower—the haunted tower. Mr. 
Hartwell caught it there yesterday ; that, very likely, 
was the ghost which frightened your poor little schvol- 
fellow.” 

‘‘T wish I could show it to him,” said Armiger. 

‘‘Some day, perhaps, but not at present. You 
must not even speak of it; never mention the tower, 
nor anything that took place that night, to little 
Goodchild, unless Mr. Hartwell gives you leave.” 

‘¢No, ma’am, I won’t; Mr. Hartwell told me that 
before, and I shall be sure to remember it. I only 
wish he were well enough to talk as he used to do 
about other things. I think I had better go now, 
don’t you?” 

‘‘Perhaps you had; but Mr. Hartwell is going 
with you to see his patient, and he will speak to Mr. 
Bearward about you, otherwise you might get into 
trouble.” 

John wished her good-bye, and thanked her 
for her kindness, and she kissed him; and Mr. 
Hartwell came out of his surgery, bringing a large 
bottle of medicine, which he gave him, desiring him 
to take two table-spoonfuls twice a day, and not to 
let anyone else have any of it. Then they walked 
home together. It had been a very pleasant day, 
and John felt much better for it; better in health 
and spirits ; better in heart and courage. He would 
certainly be a doctor, he thought, when he should be 
grown up. 

They found little Goodchild better, and John 
played with him for an hour or two, till he was tired, 

and lay down again. “Then he opened the medicine- 
bottle ; it was a very large one, and he did not much 
like the look of it, for it was dark of hue, and he 
thought it might be a black draught; it was not 
likely that anybody would wish to deprive him of it. 
He made a wry face when he tasted it; but after 
the first gulp he did not think it so very bad; 
in short, the after-taste seemed to him like port 
wine. 

John Armiger returned to the schoolroom next day, 
and matters went on quietly till the holidays. There 
was a better feeling among the boys generally—less 
selfishness, and more consideration for the younger 
children. They avoided that corner of the play- 
ground which was nearest the house, that the 
quietude of the nursery might not be disturbed. 
For the same reason, they were allowed to go out 
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more frequently on half-holidays to the field, or for 
a walk. Willy Goodchild’s father and sister came— 
as soon as he was able to bear the journey—and 
took him home. The former was a tall man, with a 
smooth, fresh-looking face, like an overgrown boy. 
He did not seem to realise the fact that his child had 
been ill-treated or in danger, and only answered, 
‘Oh, indeed! Ah, yes!” to Mr. Hartwell’s 
account of what had happened. Mr. Bearward 
offered to bring Hawkes major and Bootle before 
him, that they might express their contrition, and 
beg his pardon, but he declined seeing them. 

‘It would do no good,” he said, ‘‘and such things 
are always more or less unpleasant.” 

‘Of course they will be severely punished,” Mr, 
Bearward said. 

‘Of course,” Mr. Goodchild answered; “at least, 
I don’t know; perhaps it would be as well to let 
them alone; I don’t suppose they meant to do any 
harm. You don’t wish to have them punished, do 
you, Susan?” he said, appealing to his daughter. 
Susan answered decidedly ‘‘ No,” and Mr. Bearward 
promised that it should be as she desired ; so Bootle 
and Hawkes major were relieved from all further 
apprehension. In truth, they had been punished 
sufficiently already in the loss of their liberty and 
the long anticipation of the flogging which had been 
promised them, to say nothing of the misery they 
must have suffered from a consciousness of the mis- 
chief they had done. 

‘** You would like to see the little boy who was so 
kind to Willy, would you not, papa?” Susan 
asked. 

‘Oh, yes, certainly—if not inconvenient.” 

John Armiger was sent for, and Mr. Goodchild 
shook hands with him, and thanked him warmly for 
all that he had done for his child. 

‘‘T must make you a present,” he said. ‘ What 
shall it be, Susan? I'll send you a book or some- 
thing.” 

Armiger thanked him, and was very glad to be 
dismissed, for he felt all the while that he was 
himself a principal cause of the calamity which had 
happened, though so far from intending it. He was 
almost inclined to make confession of the unfortunate 
part which he had acted, and was quite determined 
not to accept of any book or other present. 

Cubbinghame seemed very dull after they were 
gone, and had taken Willy with them, for John had 
been frequently with the child up to the last. But 
there was a bright prospect before him. ‘‘ Only two 
weeks to the holidays’? was the inscription now 
upon the walls. Only fourteen more notches re- 
mained upon the sticks to be smoothed away, and 
each day the score grew less. Couplets referring 
to the coming event, mere doggerel, but higlily 
enjoyable, were made up, and repeated from lip to 

P- . 
** To-day ’s the boy, to-morrow ’s the man, 
Next day catch me if you can!” 


may be cited as a fair sample of such effusions. Mr. 
Sparrow, in the exultation of his heart, could not be 
satisfied with English, but sat down to write his last 
copy of Latin verses, bestowing upon it more time 
than he had ever given to any lesson since he 
entered the school. He did not show it up to 
the master, but handed it about to his schoolfellows, 








who made copies of it, and thought it very clever. 
Our readers may like to see it :— 
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Adtvo fore verto de arcu binam. 

Uratis putate mordaci ave et tot are 
Eri hasta vafer mi olli das aufer limari 
An ‘con mystici cute vere da tuis fornix 

temanere hic ut mi honesti cano more nix 
Adde uter heu ali re ter nota genere 
Jam sory forum idea boes heu remanere 

Nodule sons forme, almi minute sto aras 
Dimidium est u}timum hoc : nonne vultis me eras ? 


It was a complete puzzle to his schoolfellows, and for 
a long time they could make nothing of it. 

“There are no concords,” said Poser, who was 
looked upon as the best classic in the school; “and 
no grammar that I can see.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Sparrow, ‘‘only you are 
not up to it. 1 won’t answer for the spelling, 
though.” 

“The spelling is the only correct thing about it,” 
said Poser; ‘it’s not even good nonsense; it won’t 
scan.” 

“That’s because you don’t know the prosody,” 
said Sparrow, delighted. ‘‘ Willyou give it up?” 

No, they would not give it up; they tried it 
again and again. ‘‘Aufer limari,” said one; ‘‘it 
sounds like ‘ awfully merry.’”” This at length gave 
them the clue, and with perseverance and patience 
worthy of a better cause, they made it out as 
follows :— 


Adieu for ever to dear Cubbinghame. 
Hoorah, ’tis but eight more days I have yet to tarry 
F’er I haste away for my holidays, awfully merry : 
Anick on my stick I cut every day—twice four nicks 
Xemain e’er I cut my own stick, and no more nicks. 
Adieu to you all: I return not again here ; 
Iam sorry for you, my dear boys, who remain here. 
No dull lessons for me, all my minutes to- harass ; 
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Dimidium est ultimum hoc: nonne vultis me eras? 


“The last line is good Latin, don’t you see?” 
cried Sparrow; ‘all the rest is English already.” 

“Good Latin!” cried Poser. ‘‘‘ This is my last 
half: don’t you wish you was me?’ It’s literal, 
certainly ; kitchen Latin I should callit; but it’s 
not so very bad, really; it must have given you a 
great deal of trouble.” 

“Tt’s the last copy of verses I shall ever write,” 
said Sparrow ; ‘‘ my next will be of a practical kind 
—when I get upon the coach to go home, Londinum 
versus.” 

“Tll tell you what, Sparrow: you are grown so 
clever lately, I should not wonder at all if your 
father were to send you to school again for another 
year; it would be such a pity to leave off now.” 

“Oh, no he won’t; I’ve finished my education ; it’s 
ry last half for good ; and you all wish you was me, 

snow. 


“Suppose I were you,” said Poser; ‘ what then ? 

















let us argue the point.” 
_ The boys crowded round; they were fond of hear- 
ing Poser talk logic, as they called it. 

“Well, if you was me?” said Sparrow. 

“Yes ; then you would have to be somebody else.” 

“Why, of course, if you was me, I should be you: 
that's understood; subauditur, as Bearward would 
bay. 
“Well. then ; if I were you and you were I, every- 
thing that is yours would be mine, and everything 
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‘« Of course, yes.” 

‘“‘My head, for instance, would be yours, and your 

head would be mine; and if my head ached you 

would feel it.” 

‘<I suppose so,” said Sparrow, doubtfully. 

‘«‘ And if I were hungry you would have to eat for 
me, whether you were hungry or not, because your 
mouth would be mine.” 

‘“‘T don’t quite see that,” said Sparrow. 

‘“You can’t contradict it, though; it’s a question 
of identity or individuality ; and everybody knows 
that’s a very difficult one.” 

“T hate difficult questions; I can’t argue about 
grammar.” 

‘Tt’s not grammar, it’s logic—chop-logic, as we call 
it; it’s as good in its way as your verses, anyhow; 
but talking of grammar, I'll give you another 
instance. What part of speech is argue?” 

“« A verb,” said Sparrow. 

“Tl prove it by logic to be a noun.” 

‘Go on, then.” 

‘‘ All words are nouns ; you can see them and read 
them ; you admit that?” 

“‘ Of course.” 

‘‘ All verbs are words; ergo, all verbs are nouns; 
argue is averb; therefore, argue is a noun.” 

‘‘Oh, it makes my head ache; you’ll prove that 
black ’s white next.” 

‘* It’s a play upon words,” said Poser to the others, 
who wanted an explanation of the mystery. ‘Like 
Dr. Johnson’s impromptu about cries, using two 
different words, as if they meant the same thing, 
because they are written alike :— 


** If the man who ‘ Turnips’ cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 
’Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father.” 


Thus the boysamused themselves while the lastdays 
of the “half” wore slowly away. They were the 
slowest days, the longest hours, the most tedious 
minutes that were ever known; but they drew to anend 
at last, and the happy morning dawned which was to 
see the boys all dispersed and travelling homewards. 
Those who were going to London walked over to 
Bedworth to join the coach there, their boxes follow- 
ing them in the carrier’s cart. Mr. Bearward stood 
at the gate and shook hands with them, smiling and 
looking almost as pleased to part with them as they 
to go; even Mrs. Bearward came to see them off, 
and to suggest to Mrs. Baggerly to be particular 
about their great-coats and handkerchiefs, though it 
was a warm summer’s day. But all were in high 
good-humour, and the boys ran off with their utmost 
speed as soon as they were outside the gate, without 
once looking back. 

Mr. Sparrow stopped, however, for a moment at 
Berry’s shop to shake hands with Mrs. Berry. ‘I’m 
not coming back again, you know,” he said. ‘I 
owe you three-and-ninepence ; but I’ll send it by 
some of the boys next half. I shall go to the coach- 
office to see them off at the end of the holidays, 
and I won’t forget it.” 

“You'll bring it yourself, Mr. Sparrow, I dare 
say,” said Mrs. Berry; ‘‘and glad I shall be to see 

ou.” 

‘Oh, come! don’t say that, you know; come, now, 
a joke’s a joke, but that’s no joke;” and Mr. 
Sparrow, shaking his head, and with a slight shadow 





that is mine would be yours.” 





upon his face, hastened after his companions. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE REPORT. 
* You know he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge, 
More likely to fall in than to get o’er: 
Yet did you say—Go forth.”—Shakespeare, 
Joun Armicer found Mr. Judd waiting for him at 
the George and Blue Boar when the coach stopped. 
They went home to Peckham together, and John met 
with a hearty welcome from his aunt. After tea 
many questions were asked about the school, Mr. 
Bearward, and the boys. 

‘You are rather silent, Johnny,” said Mrs. Judd. 
*¢ Are you tired?” for she could get little more than 
“yes,” and “no,” from him, in answer to her 
inquiries. 

‘No aunt, not very.” 

‘*« Are you shy, then, or what is it?” 

‘‘Oh no, aunt; how could I be shy with you?” 

‘He'll tat%k more to-morrow,” said Mr. Judd, 
‘‘ when he’s had some rest, and feels himself at 
home.” 

Mrs. Judd wondered why he should not feel 
himself at home as soon as he arrived there; but she 
said nothing, and went away to unpack his things, 
and to see that his bed was ready. 

John was very anxious about this unpacking, for 
he supposed that the ‘‘report,’’ would be in the 
trunk with his books and clothes, and he feared that 
it might be of such a kind as to lower him in his 
aunt’s opinion. But she said nothing about it when 
she returned to the room, and soon afterwards John 
was dismissed to bed. 

‘He looks pale and thin,” said Mrs. Judd. “I 
have no patience with that Mrs. Bearward! But 
what I don’t like is to see him so quiet and reserved. 
He used to be so full of spirits, and now he seems 
quite a different boy.” 

‘‘Boys can’t always be like little children,” said 
Mr. Judd, impatiently. ‘I don’t see anything the 
matter with him for my part. Of course he feels 
more of a man than he did, after being thrown on 
his own resources. You can’t expect the same sim- 
plicity and naturalness as before.” 

“When a boy loses that,” said Mrs. Judd, reflec- 
tively, ‘I wonder what he gets instead? I never 
felt quite satisfied about sending him so far away. 
I don’t think my poor sister would have done it, at 
his age.” 

“ He’s all right,” said Mr. Judd. ‘A boy must 
begin some time or other; you can’t keep him tied 
to your apron-string; boys who never go from home 
into temptation don’t know how to meet it when it 
comes, and generally turn out worse than others. 
Was thero any letter in his box?” 

‘‘Oh dear me, yes; I left it on the table in his 
room ;”” and she went to fetch it. Johnny had already 
caught sight of it, and was standing by the dressing- 
table looking at it with an anxious expression when 
she entered the room. 

‘¢ Aunt,” he said, and hesitated. 

‘*Yes, my dear?” 

“Are you going to open that letter to-night ?” 
“Oh yes; I want to seo what it says.” 

“T wish you would let it be till to-morrow.” 
“Why, my dear?” 

‘Or if you read it now, let me talk to you about 
before I go to sleep.” 

ook” hy, John, is there anything that you're afraid 
Gert’ 


Ife was silent, and sho stood looking at him, with 
tho Mtter in her hand, 
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BOY AND MAN: 





‘“‘T should like to tell you everything myself,” ha 
said, ‘* before you hear it from anybody else. I tried 
to write to you about it, but I could not say what 
wanted to say in a letter. Have you not heard any. 
thing about it from Mr. Bearward?” 

‘No, John; but what do you mean by it? Mr, 
Bearward never wrote to us after the first week ; and 
see, this is nothing but the bill for the half-year, and 
a short note to say you have got on very well with 
your studies, considering it is your first half; and 
‘conduct satisfactory.’ ” 

“Ts that all, aunt?” 

She gave him the letter, and he turned it over and 
over, and then drew a long breath, a sigh of relief, 
‘‘’m.so glad,” he said. ‘‘ NowI can tell you every- 
thing myself; but perhaps not to-night.” 

It was Mrs. Judd’s turn now to be ‘anxious and 
expectant. She waited while he said his prayers and 
got into bed, and then sat down and looked at hin, 
for tears were in his eyes, and his lips quivered. 

* Tt’s so nice,” he said, ‘‘ to be able to kneel down 
quietly without any one to disturb you or to ‘ 
but there he paused. 

“You always kneel down, don’t you?” sho 
asked. 

‘N-no,” he stammered; ‘ but I mean to, when I 
go back. None of the boys do so at Cubbinghame; 
but I shall try, if I can only get one or two of the 
others to do the same.” 

Mrs. Judd stroked his smooth pale cheek, and 
looked at him tenderly and compassionately. 

“Oh aunt!” he cried, suddenly throwing himself 
into her arms and hiding his face in her lap; “I 
must tell you all about it now; do let me.” Then 
the poor child poured out the story of his trials and 
his faults, his efforts and his failures, his sufferings 
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and errors, during the long three months of his 
sojourn at Cubbinghame. It was a one-sided account, 
interrupted by many questions from his aunt, which 
he tried to evade, shrinking instinctively from “ tell- 
ing tales” of others, and willing rather to suffer 
blame unjustly than to palliate his own misconduct 
at the expense of his schoolfellows. 

But Mrs. Judd was a shrewd woman, and was able 
to form a tolerably correct opinion of the facts and 
circumstances. She said very little that night, but 
bade him lie down and sleep comfortably, and not be 
troubled any more about the past. ‘‘She loved him 
better than ever,” she said, ‘now that he had told 
her all that was in his heart; and she had no doubt 
he would keep his good resolutions, and be wiser and 
better in the end for all that had passed.”’ So she 
left him; and with a heart relieved of its last care, 
and full of thankfulness, he fell asleep. 

Mr. Judd, waiting in the room below for his letter, 
had been quite forgotten, and began to think his 
wife was never coming. After leaving John’s room 
she had gone to her own, and had sat there musing 
for a longtime; and thoughts of her dead sister, ant 
of the last earnest words with which she had com- 
mitted this orphan child to her motherly care, had 
troubled her. But she came downstairs at last, and 
gave Mr. Judd the letter and the bill without 4 
word. She did not wish to tell him what she had 
heard, but resolved first to make’ inquiries, and by 
some means or other to know all about Cubbinghame 
before she would suffer the boy to return there, evel 
if it should cost them a quarter’s payment instead of 
notice. Mr. Judd ws satisfied with the report, and 
asked no questions. 
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‘‘The boy seems all right,” said Mr. Judd, next 
day; ‘‘ he’s natural enough, and merry enough ; just 
as he used to be. He was only a little strange at 
first, as was likely. Waddy always gives the school 
a good character, and is going to send his own 
nephew there by-and-by.” 

“There seem to be a good many boys leaving, 
according to what Johnny says,” said Mrs. Judd, 
‘and the numbers are not what they used to be.” 

‘“‘ Schools will fluctuate.” 

A few days later a phaeton stopped before the 
house, and a gentleman knocked at the door and 
inquired for John Armiger. It was Mr. Goodchild, 
and his daughter Susan was with him. 

“T thought you must be at home by this time,” 
he said, ‘‘and Willy has been asking after you so 
often, that I said to Susan this morning, ‘I will 
drive over to Peckham, and see if Master Armiger is 
there.’”’ 

“Oh, how is Willy ?” 

“ Getting well, I hope; not quite recovered as to 
his memory, and so on; and we are obliged to be 
very careful with him. He is in the carriage; I did 
not tell him wo were coming to see you; Susan 
thought we had better not, lest he should be dis- 
appointed if you happened to be out. We are always 
afraid of excitement for him.” 

Johnny looked out of the window, and saw his 
friend sitting apparently unconcerned in the car- 
riage. 

: “May I go to him?” he asked; ‘do let me go to 

im.” 

* an will go first and tell him,” said Mr. Good- 
child. 

It was soon done. The child had already risen 
from his seat, and was hastening to alight from the 
carriage, for he had guessed that his friend lived 
there. He ran into the house, grasped Johnny’s 
hand warmly, and sat down close to him, but said 
nothing. Johnny, also, was afraid to speak, lest he 
should recall events which were better forgotten; so 
it was a very quiet meeting, though a very happy 
one. The three walked afterwards in the garden 
together, and then parted, Willy holding up his face 
to be kissed as if they had never been at school 
together. Meantime Mrs. Judd had had a long talk 
with Mr, Goodchild, Mr. Judd being from home, 
and had asked a great many questions about Cub- 
linghame. Sho was surprised to find how very 
little Mr. Goodchild knew of Mr. Bearward and his 
school. He had sent his son there because his 
nephews were there, and had never seen the place 
until he went down to fetch him home again; even 
then he seemed to have formed no opinion at all 
about it. 

Before leaving the house, Mr. Goodchild turned to 
Johnny, and said, ‘ Well, doctor, when will you come 
and see your patient? Mrs. Judd says you may 
come to-morrow and stay two or three days with us. 
Would you like to do so?” 

Two or three days seemed a long time just then to 
be away from home. Johnny would much rather 
have stayed with his aunt, but he thought he ought 
not to refuse, being so invited; he was pleased to 
think that he had been of use before, and hoped he 
might be so again. Had not Mr. Hartwell said to 
him, “You are the best doctor in this case’? 
Perhaps he had made a similar remark to Mr. Good- 
oy So it was settled that the visit should be 
paid, 


A STORY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 





WEATHER PROVERBS. 
June, 
HE “leafy” month of June, as Coleridge so 
; aptly calls it, is the freshest and most pleasant 
in the year. The trees have then put on all their 
beauty, and everything is in the full vigour of young 
life. The farmer is anxiously looking at his crops, 
and hoping for fine sunny days to bring them 
properly forward. 
** Calm weather in June 
Sets corn in tune.” 
‘* Mists in May and heat in June 

Make a harvest come right soon.” 

In early times the 8th of this month, which corre- 
sponds to our 20th, was considered an important day 
in guiding weather prognostications. 

“* Tf on the eighth (20th) of June it rain, 
It foretells a wet harvest, men sain.” 

The French have a similar proverb for the day, 
which is St. Médard’s Day. 

** Sil pleut le jour de Saint Médard, 
Il pleut quarante jours plus tard.” 

If rain falls, however, on the 27th, we may expect 
a continuance of it from that day, which is St. Vitus’ 
Day, and also the day of St. Gervais and St. Protais. 

** If St. Vitus’ Day be rainy weather, 
It will rain for thirty days together.” 
*¢ S’il pleut le jour de Saint Gervais et de Saint Protais, 
I] pleut quarante jours aprés,” 

When the latter day has safely passed without rain, 
a continuance of fine weather is confidently hoped for, 
and considered eminently desirable. 


‘* A dry summer never made a dear peck.” 


*¢ When the sand doth feed the clay, 
England woe and well a day ; 
But when the clay doth feed the sand, 
Then ’tis well for Angle-land,.” 

The sand feeds the clay in a wet summer, which is 
by no means liked by agriculturists, whereas the 
opposite, of course, takes place in a dry time. 

In Yorkshire it has been said that the summer is 
dry while the Great Bear is on this side of the North 
Pole; when it gets the other side, the season is a 
wet one, especially if he is then in conjunction with 
Venus and Jupiter. 

In Scotland an early harvest is expected when tho 
bramble blossoms early in June. 





Varieties. 


JEWisi Return TO PALEsTINE.—They seem never to have 
taken full possession of the land that was allotted to them ; 
though I have a strong impression that all the promises and 
prophecies in their behalf will yet be literally fulfilled,—and 
more particularly that they will obtain full occupation, and in 
all its extent, of the land that was originally destined for them, 
even from the Mediterranean, or Great, Sea to the Great River, 
or Euphrates.—Dr. Chalmers. 

Privy Councit.—The late Mr. Holt Mackenzie, son of 
Henry Mackenzie, ‘‘ The Man of Feeling,” died this spring at 
the age of 89. Henry Mackenzie died in 1831, aged 84. Holt 
Mackenzie was not the oldest member of the Privy Council, but 
he was the oldest Commoner. There still (1876) survive the 
following members who were admitted previous to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie ;— Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, July 20, 1820; 
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Marquis of Donegal, July 19, 1880; Lord Ebury, November 
20, 1830; and Earl Russell, November 22, 1830. It may 
interest some of our readers to know that, after the above, the 
next twelve senior members are—Earl of Wilton, February 18, 
1835 ; Earl Grey, April 18, 1835; Marquis Conyngham, May 
20, 1885; Earl of Strafford, May 27, 1835; Sir George Grey, 
March 1, 1839; Viscount Eversley, June 3, 1839; Lord 
Kinnaird, June 15, 1840; Earl of St. Germans, September 3, 
1841; Lord Ernest Bruce, September 3, 1841 ; Mr. Gladstone, 
September 3, 1841; Duke of Buccleuch, February 2, 1842; 
and Lord Cottesloe, May 23, 1844. The date of Mr. Disraeli’s 
admission is February 27, 1852. 


PuzZLER FoR A PronouncinG Ber.—In the paper on ‘‘ The 
Spelling Bee”’ in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” April 29, under Rule 7, 
mention is made of ‘‘ words pronounced or spelt in more ways 
than one.” The following example might be useful to an 
interrogator in a ‘‘ Pronouncing Bee,” but whether it would be 
equally acceptable to the candidates is quite another matter :— 

** While hewing yews Hugh lost his ewe, 
And put it in the ‘Hue and Cry.’ 
To name its face’s dusky hues, 
Was all the effort he could use. 
You brought the ewe back by-and-by, 
And only begged the hewer’s ewer, 
Your hand to wash in water pure, 
Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few, 
Should cry, on coming near you, ‘Ugh!’” 
These lines were really given to a parish school, as a lesson in 
dictation, by an Assistant Commissioner in Lord Derby’s Com- 
mission on Education, in the year 1859. I wonder how many 
candidates at the Civil Service or University Middle Class 
Examinations would be able to write these lines without a 
mistake, especially if the interrogator were a cockney. It would 
not be an easy matter for any examiner or interrogator to pro- 
nounce words having the same sound with sufficient distinct- 
ness to make it fair to the candidates. 


Losster OF GIGANTIC S1zE.—Mr. Frank Buckland received 
from Messrs. Poland Brothers, of Billingsgate, an enormous 
lobster, of the following dimensions :—Total length from end 
of tail to tip of claws, 28}in. ; claws, 16in. long ; horns, 13in. ; 
from end of tail to tip of beak, 17in. Eight to ten pounds 
would be about its weight. It was caught in the Orkneys, and 
must have passed several years in some quiet abode under a 
rock, 


Sacacity oF A Sueruern’s Doc.—Professor Sedgwick, of 
Cambridge, used to tell a remarkable instance of sagacity in a 
collie dog. A lad, in riding, was thrown and broke his leg. 
He tried to induce his dog, who accompanied him, to go home 
by telling him to do so, and then by threats and trying to drive 
him off by throwing stones at him, but without success, the dog 
going just out of reach of the stones and refusing to go farther. 
It was not till after some time that the thought occurred to the 
lad of giving the dog something to take with him. He then 
called the dog to him, and showed him his glove, which he then 
dipped in the blood and tied round the dog’s neck, telling him 
at the same time to take it home: which the dog immediately 
did, and, returning with help, saved the young man’s life. 


JeEwisH LONGEVITY.—In a lecture on the sanitary aspects of 
the Mosaic code, Dr. Richardson, after giving statistics of the 
vitality and mortality of Jews compared with various nations 
among whom they live, said the facts were remarkable in the 
light of the severities amid which the ancestors of living Jews 
maintained such a tenacity of vital power, locked up in close 
quarters, debarred from social privileges. Three reasons had 
been assigned for this high vitality—(1) an innate excess of 
vital resistance, (2) the observance of the rules of health laid 
down in the Pentateuch, (3) that the Jews have followed, either 
under the influence of necessity or from natural prompting, a 
better life in all that relates to the maintenance of a healthy 
physical existence. The results were due to all three causes. 
here was no physiological or anatomical superiority of the 
Jews over other races. In some respects they were inferior to 
Saxons and Celts; but they had less hereditary tendency to 
diseases such as scrofula, consumption, rheumatism. Coming 
to the second cause, the influence of the Mosaic sanitary code 
could scarcely be overrated, and its — formed a mar- 
vellous collection of sanitary rules. The second commandment 
specified the times (the third and fourth generation) required to 
wipe out the effect of physical degradation. The third, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, all had reference to the rule 
of the passions, The fifth takes special care of the aged and 
infirm, and the fourth, which enjoins a special day of rest, and 
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was seven times repeated, is so important a provision for health 
that a nation which followed it strictly might, on the purest 
physiological grounds, expect to realise an extra seventh tern 
of existence. The perfect cleansing of the house, that process 
which new, as the Passover approached, was about to com- 
mence, was one of those great sanitary rules which, carried out 
by the whole community, would do more to cut off the spread 
of disease than any sanitary law which a modern Parliament 
could impose. The cleansing of vessels, the separation of cloths 
for such cleansing and such ablutions, the baths that are reli- 
giously-enjoined, the isolation of infectious sick, the purifica- 
tion or destruction of infected houses, were all parts of the 
scheme. A great advantage was gained by abstaining from the 
flesh of animals which feed on garbage, and from diseased or 
decomposed food. In the third category came causes of lon. 
gevity, which might be called social and moral, as comparative 
immunity from hard physical labour, the value which persecu- 
tion had taught the Jews to set upon the family life, their dili- 
gent care (it had been called ‘‘ extravagant” care) of the young 
and old. Dr. Richardson also dwelt upon the valuable habit 
of thought for the morrow which had caused Jews to be accused 
of parsimony ; and on their comparative freedom from intem- 
perance. 


ENGLisH STATESMEN.—The duke has acted with great fair. 
ness and honour in his administration of our foreign relations ; 
he has fulfilled with the utmost fidelity all the engagements of 
the Crown, and feeling that the existence of his government was 
precarious, he made no arbitrary changes in our system of 
policy. The truth, however, is, that English interests continue 
the same let who will be in office, and that upon leading princi- 
ples and great measures men of both sides, when they come to 
act dispassionately and with responsibility upon them, will be 
found acting very much alike.—Lord Palmerston’s Letters, 


Miss Rye’s Work In CaNnapA.—On the occasion of the 
passage of the Sardinian from Portland to Liverpool, Miss Rye, 
who was one of the passengers, was presented with a purse of 
money, £28 10s., in aid of her work in rescuing poor children 
in England from misery and destitution, and taking them out 
to the British North American Provinces, where, at Niagara, she 
has a house provided for them, preparatory to their distribution 
among respectable people in Canada. Several gentlemen who 
were present on the occasion, some of whom are members of the 
Provincial Parliament, drew up the following address to be 
forwarded to the respective Governments of the Dominion :— 
‘*That whereas Miss Rye has now been for eight years engaged 
in gathering up the poor friendless, destitute children of Eng- 
land, who otherwise, in all human probability, would be left to 
a life of sin and misery, and extending to them a mother’s care, 
bringing thein out with her to Canada (in which work she has 
crossed the Atlantic twenty-four times), and there, with judi- 
cious care, placing them in respectable families, thus, as far as 
possible, ensuring them a future of comfort and prosperity ; and 
whereas, unlike thousands of adult emigrants who, by the 
instrumentality of agencies and otherwise, are induced to come 


to Canada, but who soon afterwards leave for the United States, . 
these children will grow up, many of them, to be the wives and - 


mothers, of fixed residents, knowing no other home or nation- 
ality but that of their adopted country, it becomes a wise and 
expedient policy to encourage in such a way such an enterprise ; 
and we most earnestly call upon our respective Legislatures to 
recognise and encourage and support this great work—a work 
which has brought’ and will bring to our shores thousands of 
humble, gentle children to be educated and brought up es 
virtuous and respectable women and citizens, and we respectfully 
but earnestly ask that our Legislatures extend to Miss Rye an 
annual grant such as the wisdom of our legislators may deem 
adequate or expedient.” The ‘‘ Montreal Gazette,” commenting 
on this, says: ‘‘The work which Miss Rye has done on behalt 
of the poor friendless children of the streets of English cities, 
exposed to starvation and vice, is a noble one. There are, 
nevertheless, only comparatively few, we fear, who have given 
to her efforts that attention which they merit. For long 
years she has devoted herself with Christian earnestness to 
this her chosen employment. Quietly and unostentatiously, she 
has gone on untiringly from year to year, undeterred by dis- 
couragement and disappointment, adding conquest to conquest 
of the most glorious kind, that is, of souls won from evil, from 
idleness and falsehood and dishonesty, to industry and honesty 
and truthfulness. Her labours have benefited not only the 
young people whom she has thus rescued from a life of misery 
and shame, but they have also conferred advantages on Great 
Britain and Canada which thinking people in both countries 
ought not to be slow in recognising.” 
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